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PHEASANTS 


HISTORY 

Pheasants  originated  in  the  Orient  and  were  limited  to  that  part  of  the  world 
until  the  Romans  introduced  them  to  Europe  around  1250  B.C.  and  later  to 
England.  There  are  sixteen  distinct  groups,  or  genera,  including  the  Junglefowl 
(ancestor  of  domestic  poultry),  Argus  and  Peafowl.  All  are  found  in  Asia  except 
one,  which  inhabits  the  Congo.  There  are  approximately  170  different  kinds 
(species  and  subspecies)  in  the  sixteen  genera.  The  English  Ringneck,  the  most 
popular  pheasant  in  Canada,  is  a  result  of  crossing  several  species  in  England. 

Pheasants  were  first  brought  to  North  America  in  1790  by  an  Englishman, 
Benjamin  Franklin's  son-in-law,  but  the  venture  was  unsuccessful.  Later,  in  1881, 
the  United  States  Consul  in  Shanghai  sent  28  Chinese  pheasants  to  Oregon  and 
this  introduction  met  with  success.  With  the  importation  of  more  breeding 
stock,  the  birds  multiplied  rapidly  and  by  1892  had  found  their  way  into  Ontario. 
By  1910,  they  were  so  plentiful  that  a  two-week  open  season  was  proclaimed. 

In  subsequent  years,  pheasants  reached  their  greatest  abundance  recorded  in 
the  world  on  Pelee  Island  in  Ontario,  where  they  are  still  plentiful.  Pheasants 
are  also  found  on  the  Niagara  Peninsula  and  in  Essex  County,  and  they  range 
over  the  Erie  and  South  Huron  districts,  around  Lake  Simcoe  and  along  the 
northern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  to  Prince  Edward  County.  Releases  have  been 
made  all  over  the  province  and  the  bird  has  survived  south  of  a  line  from  Owen 
Sound  to  Brockville.  Pheasants  have  been  introduced  with  some  success  into 
the  southern  parts  of  the  Prairies  and  certain  regions  of  Quebec. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  raising  pheasants,  but  a  few  that  must  be  con- 
sidered are:  hunting  farms,  meat  production,  breeder  management,  and 
hobbyists. 

Hunting  farms  are  locales  where  you  are  able  to  hunt  for  a  fee.  They  have 
become  quite  popular  in  recent  years  following  the  loss  of  public  hunting  lands. 

Farms  committed  to  meat  production  are  raising  the  birds  for  the  restaurant 
trade  and  gourmet  food  industry. 

Farms  producing  pheasants  to  supply  hunting  farms  and  meat  production 
farms,  municipal  release  programs,  and  individuals  interested  in  growing  the 
birds  fit  into  the  area  of  breeder  supply  operations. 

A  hobbyist  is  a  person  who  keeps  fewer  than  25  birds,  for  pleasure  only,  and 
does  not  sell  stock. 

SURVIVAL 

Cold  reduces  the  inclination  of  pheasants  to  travel  but  does  not  cause  mor- 
tality unless  accompanied  by  high  winds.  If  food  and  cover  are  sufficient,  the 
birds  can  tolerate  any  degree  of  natural  cold.  Cover  is  needed  close  to  their 
feeding  grounds,  as  they  will  not  venture  far  from  refuge  to  find  food.  In  many 


areas,  although  there  is  plenty  of  winter  feed,  survival  is  poor  because  cover  is 
lacking. 

Pheasant  range  is  limited  by  snowfall.  The  best  populations  occur  where  the 
mean  annual  fall  is  less  than  127  cm  (50  inches).  At  more  than  127  cm  but  less 
than  152  cm  (60  inches)  of  snowfall,  winterkill  is  occasionally  severe;  from 
152  cm  to  178  cm  (70  inches)  it  is  usually  severe;  and  over  178  cm  any  survival 
is  exceptional. 


Figure  1.  Ringneck  Pheasant. 


COMMON  BREEDS  IN  CANADA 

Pheasants,  with  very  few  exceptions,  live  and  breed  well  in  captivity.  A  number 
of  breeds  have  become  thoroughly  acclimatized  and  are  established  in  American 
aviaries.  Those  most  commonly  reared  in  captivity  are  the  English  Ringneck, 
Chinese  Ringneck  and  Melanistic  Mutant.  The  Ringnecks  provide  excellent 
hunting  in  the  wild  and  are  the  birds  used  most  extensively  on  hunting  preserves. 
Eggs  of  pheasants  are  small,  uniform,  olive-brown,  green,  or  creamy  white  or 
buff.  Incubation  usually  takes  23-25  days. 


Game  Breeds 

There  are  many  kinds  of  true,  or  game,  pheasants  (Phasianus),  all  more  or 
less  similar,  with  Japanese  Green  being  the  most  peculiar  and  handsome.  The 
best  known  in  captivity  and  coverts  are  the  Blackneck,  Mongolian,  Chinese 
Ringneck,  Formosan,  and  Melanistic  Mutant.  These  breeds  have  an  extensive 
range  in  the  wild  state,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Japan,  and  have  become 
acclimatized  and  naturalized  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  A  number  of  hens  can 
be  kept  with  one  cock. 


Blackneck  Pheasant  (P.  colchicus)  From  Black  Sea  area.  First  pheasant 
introduced  into  western  Europe.  Male  large,  uniform  coppery  red,  with  dark- 
green  head  and  neck  and  brown  shoulders  and  rump.  Female  rather  dark  red- 
dish colour,  strongly  mottled. 

Mongolian  Pheasant  (P.  mongolicus)  Excellent,  very  large  game  bird  from  cen- 
tral Asia.  Male  has  violet  neck  and  broad  white  collar,  white  shoulders,  and 
general  plumage  dark  red  glossed  with  green.  Female  lightly  coloured,  pinkish, 
buff  and  fawn  shades,  with  distinct  dark  markings  on  back  and  rump. 

Chinese  Ringneck  Pheasant  (P.  torquatus)  Very  good  game  bird  from  China. 
Widely  introduced  into  North  America.  Medium-sized,  brightly  coloured  male 
has  broad  white  collar,  dark-red  breast,  yellow  back,  gray  shoulders,  orange 
flanks  and  green  rump.  Female  various  shades  of  brown. 

English  Ringneck  Pheasant  Not  pure  or  stable  race,  but  a  hybrid  between 
Blackneck  and  Mongolian  or  Chinese  Ringneck.  Similar  to  Blackneck  but  has 
a  white  collar. 

Formosan  Pheasant  (P.  formosanus)  Male  similar  to  Chinese  Ringneck  but 
more  bluish  and  not  as  brightly  coloured.  Female  various  shades  of  brown  with 
pale  breast.  Palest  breed  of  game  pheasants. 

Melanistic  Mutant  (or  Black  Pheasant)  (P.  tenebrosus)  Originated  in  Europe 
about  1925  within  wild  stock.  Large,  strong,  vigourous  male  is  handsome,  dark 
glossy  green  and  blue.  Female  mostly  dark  brown. 


Figure  2.  White  Pheasant. 


Ornamental  Breeds 

Golden  Pheasant  (Chrysolophus pictus)  Beautiful,  brightly  coloured  bird  from 
central  China.  Probably  the  most  popular  pheasant  in  the  world.  After  first  year, 
male  has  yellow  crest,  back,  bill  and  legs;  orange  ruff  barred  with  black,  green 
mantle,  blue  wings,  deep  crimson  shoulders,  rump  and  underparts;  and  long 
brown  tail  with  bottom  feathers  red  spotted  with  buff.  Female  yellowish  buff 
barred  with  black.  Good  breeder,  ideal  for  rearing  in  captivity  and  suitable  for 
small  pens. 

Amherst's  Pheasant  (C.  amherstiae)  Related  to  Golden  but  from  western  China. 
Hardy,  just  as  easy  to  raise  as  Golden  and  as  beautiful,  though  colours  not  quite 
so  bright.  Handsome  male  after  first  year  has  dark-green  head  with  small  scarlet 
crest;  white  and  black  buff,  green  mantle  and  breast,  blue  wings,  yellow  back, 
red  rump;  white  belly,  gray  bill  and  legs;  and  very  long  white  tail  barred  with 
blue-black  and  having  orange-tipped  feathers  at  the  base.  Female,  reddish  brown 
barred  with  black,  has  bluish-gray  bill  and  legs. 

Reeves'  Pheasant  (Syrmaticus  reevesi)  Large  attractive  bird  from  central  and 
northwestern  China.  Male's  gray  tail  barred  with  black  or  buff  is  extremely  long, 
often  1.2-1.5  m  (4-5  feet);  white  head  and  neck  with  black  band  at  base  and 
golden-yellow  body  laced  with  black.  Female  attractive,  also,  mostly  brown  and 
buff  with  some  white  and  black.  Breeds  first  year.  Two  or  three  hens  can  be  kept 
with  one  cock.  Suitable  as  game  birds  in  forested,  hilly  areas. 

There  are  many  other  breeds  of  ornamental  pheasants  hardy  enough  to  be 
reared  in  Canada,  including  the  Silver,  Bel's,  Kalij,  Edwards',  Swinhoe's  and 
Fireback  species  (genus  Lophura);  Peacocks  (Polyplectron);  Argus  (Rheinar- 
tia)\  the  long-tailed  Mikado  (Syrmaticus);  the  Blue-,  Brown-,  and  White-eared 
species  (Crossoptilon);  and  the  Horned  pheasant  (Tragopan). 

SELECTING  A  SITE 

Before  doing  much  preparatory  work,  you  should  look  into  all  the  aspects 
of  raising  pheasants  as  a  hobby  or  business.  Check  first  with  provincial  and  local 
game  authorities,  who  will  tell  you  what  requirements  must  be  met.  Once  they 
are  satisfied  with  your  plans,  you  can  go  ahead  and  choose  a  site  for  your 
operation. 

If  you  plan  to  sell  pheasants,  try  to  locate  near  private  hunting  and  game  farms 
that  will  require  stock  of  all  ages.  If  you  plan  to  raise  birds  for  meat,  look  for 
processing  establishments  in  the  area.  Look  for  a  location  off  a  main  highway, 
but  with  access  to  a  highway,  airport,  and  railroad  to  facilitate  shipment  of  stock 
and  processed  products.  Stay  away  from  cities,  towns  and  any  business  that 
might  cause  panic  among  the  birds.  Do  not  locate  near  a  swamp,  creek  or  treed 
area,  as  predators  such  as  mink,  skunks  and  raccoons  may  cause  losses. 

The  soil  should  be  sandy,  with  a  good  slope  to  give  adequate  drainage  at  all 
times.  A  constant  supply  of  water  is  essential,  both  for  the  birds  and  for  the 
operation  of  the  hatchery  and  processing  plant. 


BREEDING  STOCK 

October  is  the  time  of  year  for  commercial  producers  to  plan  the  following 
year's  pheasant  production.  If  you  plan  to  hatch  your  own  chicks,  the  first  con- 
sideration is  the  breeding  or  parent  stock.  Your  projected  sales  will  determine 
the  number  of  birds  you  will  be  required  to  breed.  Keep  in  mind  that  a  phea- 
sant hen  will  produce  55-60  eggs  during  the  season.  From  these  you  will  cull 
10-12%  before  setting,  because  they  are  large,  small  or  misshapen.  With  good 
incubation  and  hatching  facilities,  you  should  maintain  a  hatchability  of  70-75% 
of  the  total  eggs  set. 

Normal  mortality  rate  of  chicks  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  growth  can  be 
expected  to  range  from  4-8%,  depending  on  the  time  of  hatching;  there  is  usually 
a  slightly  higher  mortality  rate  in  late  chicks  than  in  earlier  hatches.  You  should 
also  make  allowances  for  unforeseen  hazards,  such  as  disease,  mechanical  failure 
or  hydro  shutoff,  which  can  affect  fertility,  hatchability  and  mortality  rate.  To 
cover  this  type  of  loss,  it  is  suggested  that  you  keep  at  least  10%  more  birds  for 
breeding  than  already  estimated. 


A  HATCHING  OPERATION 

Selection  of  Breeding  Flock 

If  you  plan  to  operate  a  hatching  operation,  and  supply  chicks,  then  the  selec- 
tion of  your  breeding  flock  becomes  most  important. 

Whether  you  operate  a  small  hatchery  to  supply  your  own  chicks,  or  a  large 
operation  to  produce  chicks  for  sale  to  others,  the  procedures  for  selecting  and 
raising  a  breeding  flock  and  incubating  and  hatching  the  eggs  are  the  same. 

Pheasants  begin  laying  at  the  end  of  March  each  year  and  continue  until  the 
middle  of  July  if  they  live  outside.  During  this  period,  a  hen  will  lay  approx- 
imately 55-60  eggs.  Therefore,  hens  should  be  selected  from  the  earliest  hatches 
of  the  previous  season.  Size,  weight,  feathering  and  an  absence  of  physical 
defects  are  criteria  upon  which  your  choices  should  be  made. 

Birds  that  are  to  be  used  for  the  meat  trade  should  be  as  heavy  as  possible, 
whereas  birds  for  hunting  should  be  of  a  lighter  weight  strain  within  the  breed. 

Selection  should  commence  in  October  and  these  birds  should  be  placed  in 
pens  which  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  flock.  It  is  best  to  keep  hens  and 
cocks  in  the  same  pen  over  winter,  as  this  reduces  their  tendency  to  fight  when 
arranged  in  proper  ratio  for  breeding  in  early  February. 

Pens 

Whether  you  use  individual  or  community  pens,  allow  4-5  m2  (40-50  sq.  ft.) 
of  space  per  bird.  Individual  pens  are  constructed  to  allow  for  one  cockbird  and 
seven  hens.  Community  pens  are  large  enclosures  that  allow  many  more 
pheasants  in  a  common  area  but  retain  the  7:1  ratio.  Community  pens  are  easier 
to  manage  and  they  result  in  a  higher  fertility  rate  than  individual  pens  do. 


Because  your  breeding  flock  is  outside  during  the  winter  months,  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  place  evergreen  trees  or  branches  throughout  the  pens  to 
provide  shelter  from  the  wind  and  snow. 

Pheasants  are  polygamous  and  early  in  the  spring,  the  cock  takes  up  a  ter- 
ritory which  he  defends  against  all  other  males. 

One  final  task  to  be  done  in  February  is  to  beak  trim  all  birds,  blunt  the  spurs 
and  trim  the  inside  toenails  of  the  cockbirds. 

Keep  a  number  of  extra  cocks  on  hand  to  replace  any  that  may  be  injured  or 
picked  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  breeding  season.  If  hens  become  badly 
injured,  remove  them  immediately  to  a  separate  pen. 


Figure  3.  Example  of  nesting  box 


Eggs 

Pheasants  in  the  wild  hide  themselves  and  lay  a  clutch  of  10-12  eggs  on  the 
ground.  Those  kept  in  captivity  do  not  lay  in  any  particular  place,  although 
towards  the  end  of  March  nesting  boxes  filled  with  straw  or  shavings  can  be 
placed  around  the  pen  to  encourage  their  use  by  the  hens.  However,  the  majority 
of  eggs  are  laid  on  the  ground  around  the  perimeter  of  the  pens. 

Egg  Handling 

In  early  spring,  eggs  must  be  gathered  at  least  three  times  a  day  so  that  they 
do  not  become  chilled.  It  is  a  tedious  job  picking  eggs  up  off  the  ground,  as  they 
are  camouflaged  by  their  colours,  which  vary  from  olive-green  to  blue,  brown 
and  creamy  shade.  It  is  wise  to  have  the  gatherer  whistle  or  hum  a  tune  as  he 
gathers  the  eggs,  so  that  the  birds  will  not  be  startled  when  approached. 


As  the  season  advances  so  does  egg  production  —  80-85%  is  not  uncommon. 
With  warmer  weather,  egg  gathering  can  be  reduced  to  three  times  a  day  (usually 
11  a.m.,  2  p.m.  and  6  p.m.),  except  on  wet  days  when  eggs  get  very  dirty  if  left 
this  long.  Commercial  operations  use  vinyl-covered  wire  baskets,  packing  no 
more  than  100  eggs  to  each  basket. 

Keep  a  record  of  the  numbers  of  broken,  odd-shaped,  oversized,  undersized 
and  cracked  eggs  found  in  each  breeding  pen.  Note  particularly  the  cracked  eggs, 
as  large  numbers  of  these  may  be  a  sign  that  the  pheasants  are  eating  the  eggs 
and  this  can  be  very  costly. 

Once  the  eggs  are  gathered,  it  is  a  good  policy  to  wash  them,  considering  that 
they  are  being  laid  outside  and  on  the  ground.  Use  an  egg  washing  detergent 
in  water  at  a  temperature  of  43-46°C  (110-115°F).  Eggs  should  be  held  in  this 
water  for  no  more  than  three  minutes.  Remove  them  from  the  water,  rinse  in 
a  sanitizing  solution,  then  allow  them  to  air  dry. 

At  this  point  the  eggs  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  room  —  13-18°C  (55  to  65 °F) 
with  a  relative  humidity  of  70  percent.  Once  dry,  the  eggs  can  be  placed  (small 
end  down)  in  the  incubator  trays,  culling  out  the  ones  which  are  misshapen,  over- 
sized and  cracked.  The  eggs  should  be  turned  twice  daily  and  kept  in  the  cool 
room  until  they  are  moved  to  the  incubators  for  setting. 

For  chicks  to  hatch  on  a  Monday,  eggs  must  be  set  in  the  incubator  on  a 
Wednesday  afternoon.  For  chicks  to  hatch  on  a  Thursday,  the  eggs  must  be  set 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon. 

Incubation 

Eggs  should  be  set  at  least  once  a  week,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season 
twice  a  week. 

Four  factors  greatly  affect  the  success  of  your  incubation  practices. 
Temperature,  humidity,  ventilation  and  egg  turning  all  interact  to  produce  the 
final  results. 

Ensure  that  there  is  plenty  of  fresh  air  circulating  in  the  incubator  so  that  the 
embryos  do  not  suffocate.  As  a  chick  develops  it  expels  carbon  dioxide;  if  there 
is  insufficient  air  exchange,  the  incubator  cabinet  becomes  heavy  with  carbon 
dioxide  which  is  fatal  to  the  chicks. 

Eggs  should  be  turned  at  least  three  times  a  day;  if  you  turn  more  often, 
remember  to  turn  them  an  odd  number  of  times.  Turning  keeps  the  developing 
chick  in  the  center  of  the  egg  and  thereby  allows  it  to  develop  fully. 

For  the  first  22  days,  temperature  and  humidity  should  be  as  described  in  the 
following  chart: 

Temperature  Humidity  .       J'    . 


37.7°C  (100°F) 

87-90 

1  to    3 

37.5°C  (99.5°F) 

84-87 

4  to  16 

37.2°C  (99°F) 

84-87 

17  to  22 

Temperature  is  measured  in  degrees  Celsius  or  Fahrenheit;  humidity  is 
measured  in  degrees  wet  bulb. 

On  the  22nd  day,  the  eggs  are  fumigated  and  transferred  to  a  hatcher. 

Fumigation 

Fumigation  destroys  bacterial  organisms  in  the  incubator  using  formaldehyde 
gas.  Formaldehyde  is  a  colourless,  pungent  gas  at  room  temperature.  In  air,  it 
may  be  detected  by  its  odour  at  concentrations  as  low  as  one  part  per  million 
(ppm).  Note  the  following: 

•  Formaldehyde  is  toxic  by  inhalation  or  ingestion. 

•  Formaldehyde  is  irritating  to  the  eyes,  respiratory  system  and  skin. 

•  Inhalation  of  formaldehyde  causes  or  exacerbates  asthma. 

9  The  permissable  exposure  limits  are  one  ppm,  as  measured  on  an  eight-hour 
time  weight  average  (TWA),  and  two  ppm,  as  measured  on  a  15-minute  short- 
term  exposure  limit  (STEL). 

Formaldehyde  (CH20)  vapour  has  traditionally  been  the  most  commonly 
used  material  for  the  disinfection  of  eggs.  In  all  cases  the  reagent  used  was  for- 
malin, poured  on  a  reactive  oxidiser,  typically  potassium  permanganate 
(KMn04),  which  causes  the  majority  of  the  formaldehyde  to  evaporate  into  the 
gas  phase.  The  advantages  of  using  formaldehyde  are: 

•  It  is  a  relatively  efficient  disinfectant. 

•  It  evaporates  easily  into  the  gas  phase  and  thus  can  penetrate  into  places 
otherwise  inaccessible. 

•  Its  cost  is  low. 

•  It  does  not  damage  the  eggs  or  the  embryos. 

•  It  is  non-corrosive. 

•  Its  handling  techniques  are  simple  and  readily  manageable. 

To  fumigate,  formalin  is  added  to  potassium  permanganate  crystals.  The 
recommended  concentration  is  115.4  mL  of  formalin  mixed  with  60.0  g  of 
potassium  permanganate  for  each  2.8  m3  of  space  (4.06  fluid  ounces  of  formalin 
with  2.12  ounces  of  potassium  permanganate  for  each  100  ft3).  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22nd  day  of  incubation,  with  the  incubator  operating  at  its  proper 
temperature  and  humidity,  close  all  the  vents.  Place  a  large  earthenware  or 
enamel  bowl  containing  the  potassium  permanganate  in  the  bottom  of  your 
machine.  Add  the  formalin  to  the  potassium  permanganate. 

The  use  of  a  mask  is  required  while  fumigating  the  hatchers.  Because 
formaldehyde  tends  to  absorb  on  clothing  and  hair,  it  is  highly  recommended 
that  any  person  who  is  handling  formalin  solutions  wear  plastic  boots,  hair  cover 
and  protective  clothing. 

Formaldehyde  gas  is  generated  very  quickly,  so  be  sure  to  close  the  door 
immediately.  Leave  closed  for  20  minutes,  after  which  time  you  can  neutralize 
with  a  25  %  solution  of  ammonium  hydroxide  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  of 
formalin  used.  Throw  the  ammonia  solution  directly  on  the  floor  of  the  machine 
and  close  the  doors.  Five  minutes  later,  remove  the  bowl,  open  the  vents  and 
resume  the  normal  operation  of  the  machine.  When  the  reaction  is  complete, 
a  dry,  brown  powder  will  be  left.  If  the  residue  is  wet,  not  enough  permanganate 
was  used;  if  the  residue  is  purple,  too  much  permanganate  was  added. 
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A  note  of  caution:  do  not  fumigate  eggs  that  have  been  incubated  between 
24  and  96  hours. 
Observe  the  following  precautions: 

•  Hold  formalin  at  room  temperature  in  a  tightly  sealed  container  to  prevent 
it  from  losing  strength.  Do  not  store  formalin  for  long  periods,  as  a  white 
precipitate  will  form  (paraformaldehyde);  if  this  occurs,  mix  thoroughly  before 
using.  If  storage  is  necessary,  hold  formalin  in  small,  completely  filled 
containers. 

•  Always  add  formalin  to  the  potassium  permanganate,  never  the  reverse. 

•  Formaldehyde  concentrated  enough  to  kill  bacteria  is  very  irritating  to  eyes, 
nose  and  throat.  Make  sure  fumigators  use  a  respirator  and  avoid  unnecessary 
exposure. 

•  Use  a  proper  container  to  liberate  the  gas.  The  sides  should  slope  outward, 
to  avoid  excessive  buildup  of  heat  that  could  ignite  the  formaldehyde;  and  the 
container  should  be  made  of  heat-proof  material,  such  as  metal  or  earthen- 
ware, and  be  large  enough  to  keep  the  chemicals  from  boiling  over. 

•  Do  not  expose  chicks  or  poults  to  full  concentration  of  formaldehyde  gas. 

There  appears  to  be  a  growing  resistance  to  the  use  of  formaldehyde  as  a 
hatchery  and  farm  fumigant  because  of  its  toxicity.  Interest  has  been  centered 
on  alternate  means  of  fumigation,  such  as  ozone  gas.  Ozone  gas  is  said  to  be 
the  second  most  powerful  sterilant  known  to  man.  It  destroys  bacteria,  yeasts, 
mould,  staphylococci  and  coliforms  as  well  as  attacking  air-borne  viruses  and 
other  irritants  that  are  normally  difficult  to  control. 

Ozone  gas  fumigators  have  been  shown  to  produce  lower  microbial  counts 
in  incubators,  compared  to  formaldehyde.  It  may  also  improve  chick  quality. 
The  most  important  aspect  of  ozone  gas  fumigation  is  that  the  employee  risks 
from  the  handling  and  inhaling  of  hazardous  chemicals  is  greatly  reduced. 
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Figure  4.  Hatched  chicks. 
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Hatching 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd  day,  after  the  eggs  have  been  fumigated,  transfer 
them  to  the  hatcher.  Increase  the  humidity  to  94-95  degrees  wet  bulb  and  the 
temperature  to  37.7°C  (100°F)  (39.5°C  (103°F)  in  a  still-air  hatcher).  Once  the 
transfer  is  made,  keep  the  hatcher  closed  until  the  morning  of  the  25th  day. 

Pheasant  chicks  are  very  lively  and  it  is  necessary  to  cover  the  top  of  your 
hatching  tray  with  a  light  screening  to  prevent  them  from  jumping  out  of  the 
tray.  Hatchery  trays  should  have  small  perforated  holes  in  the  bottom  so  that 
chicks  can  catch  their  toenails  in  them  when  first  hatched  (this  prevents  spraddle 
leg). 

Sexing 

If  the  birds  are  to  be  sexed,  this  is  usually  done  as  soon  as  they  are  removed 
from  the  hatcher.  Two  methods  are  used:  vent  sexing,  the  same  as  for  chickens; 
and  cheek-patch  sexing,  a  simple  but  effective  method  discovered  by  Lotham 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  (1942)  and  described  below  in  detail. 
Another  indicator  of  sex,  though  not  infallible,  is  the  forehead  profile;  a  female's 
forehead  usually  rises  more  abruptly  from  the  beak  than  does  a  male's. 


MALE 


FEMALE 


OUTLINE  DRAWING  OF  DAY-OLD  PHEASANT  CHICKS 
SHOWING  MALE  AND  FEMALE  CHARACTERISTICS 

LEGEND:    'A'  -  STRIP  OF  LONG  DOWN.     'B' -  UPPER  MANDIBLE.     'C  -  CERE. 


MALE  INTERMEDIATE 

TYPICAL  RINGNECK  PHEASANT  CHICKS 


FEMALE 


Figure  5.  Cheek  patches  of  day-old  pheasant  chicks  (courtesy  of  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission). 
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Cheek-Patch  Sexing 

In  ringneck  chicks,  the  shape  and  extent  of  the  cheek  patch,  or  eye  field, 
indicates  a  bird's  sex  (variations  in  colour  and  markings  of  down  are  dis- 
regarded). In  day-old  chicks,  the  cheek  patch  of  both  sexes  is  entirely  covered 
with  natal  down,  which  is  shorter  than  that  on  surrounding  areas  and  thus  pro- 
duces a  definite  outline. 

A  typical  female  chick's  eye  field  is  more  nearly  round  than  a  male's  and 
sometimes  forms  an  almost  perfect  circle.  Also,  on  the  female,  an  unbroken, 
comparatively  wide  strip  of  longer  down  extends  from  the  nasal  opening  down 
and  back  along  about  a  quarter  of  the  circumference  of  the  cheek  patch 
(Figure  5).  This  strip  varies  from  about  1-3  mm  (1/16-3/32  inch)  in  width. 

In  a  male,  the  eye  field  is  rounded  at  the  back,  but  it  angles  forward  toward 
the  bill.  This  pointed  section  protrudes  far  into  the  "V"  formed  by  the  cere 
(waxy  protuberance)  and  upper  part  of  the  bill  (Figure  5),  so  that  the  strip  of 
long  down  is  much  narrower  than  in  a  female  chick. 

Some  chicks  show  both  male  and  female  characteristics;  that  is,  the  eye  field 
angles  forward  as  in  typical  males,  yet  the  strip  of  down  immediately  below  is 
as  wide  as  in  females.  Vent  examination  is  necessary  for  accurate  sexing  of  these 
individuals. 

Boxing 

Once  hatched  (and  sexed),  chicks  should  be  placed  in  new,  clean  containers 
lined  with  excelsior  or  fibre  pads.  Commercial  chick  boxes  will  hold  one  hundred 
day-old  chicks.  The  chicks  can  be  shipped  via  van,  plane  or  train.  Shipping  boxes 
are  constructed  to  avoid  extreme  temperatures  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  impor- 
tant never  to  overheat  or  chill  chicks;  keep  them  in  a  separate  room  away  from 
drafts  and  excessive  heat. 

Ship  and  deliver  chicks  to  outlying  points  as  soon  as  possible  after  hatching 
them;  they  can  go  72  hours  without  food  and  water  without  any  appreciable 
side  effects.  If  birds  are  to  be  placed  in  brooders  on  the  same  premises  as  the 
hatchery,  leave  them  in  the  boxes  at  least  24  hours  before  doing  this. 


REARING 

In  raising  chicks,  the  object  is  to  create  a  suitable  environment  which  promotes 
growth.  The  basic  essentials  are  adequate  heat,  a  good  source  of  clean  water 
and  an  ample  supply  of  food. 

The  brooding  area,  for  chicks  remaining  on  the  farm,  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  and  disinfected  a  few  days  in  advance  of  use.  A  clean  litter  of  shavings, 
peat  moss  or  straw  should  be  spread  on  the  floor.  The  heat  source  (electric  heat 
lamps  or  gas  brooders)  should  be  positioned  above  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  warm 
the  floor  at  35  °C  (95  °F).  It  is  important  to  keep  the  chicks  near  the  heat  source 
during  the  first  week.  It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  a  cardboard  or  wire 
barrier  be  placed  in  a  circle  around  the  chicks.  After  a  week,  the  brooder  guard 
can  be  removed  and  the  chicks  allowed  to  roam  freely  in  the  larger  area.  Heat 
is  required  until  the  chicks  are  at  least  four  weeks  of  age.  A  good  rule  to 
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follow  is  to  reduce  the  temperature  in  the  brooder  by  2.8° C  (5°F)  each  week  as 
they  grow,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  actions  of  the  birds  will  give  a  clear  reading 
as  to  their  comfort.  Birds  which  are  too  warm  will  move  away  from  the  heat 
source  as  far  as  possible;  birds  which  are  too  cool  will  struggle  to  get  under  the 
heaters;  under  ideal  conditions,  the  birds  will  position  themselves  in  a  circle  at 
the  perimeter  of  the  heated  area. 

Pheasants  should  be  kept  inside  for  at  least  three  and  one-half  weeks.  The 
room  should  be  relatively  dark  and  warm  with  just  enough  light  to  find  the  food 
and  water.  If  large  numbers  are  being  raised  in  confinement,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  space  allowed  for  the  first  four  weeks  be  3.5  chicks/0.1  m2  (sq.  ft.).  When 
first  permitted  outside,  the  area  specifications  change  to  0.4  m2  (4  sq.  ft.)/bird. 
At  seven  weeks  of  age,  when  the  birds  are  completely  outside,  2  m2 
(20  sq.  ft.)/bird  is  the  suggested  spacing.  If  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  density 
of  birds  within  a  pen,  beak  trimming  or  peepers  become  a  necessity. 

Beak  Trimming 

Pheasants  raised  in  confinement  can  be  very  cannibalistic  and  a  practice  of 
beak  trimming  is  used  to  prevent  feather  pulling.  An  electric  machine  cuts  and 
cauterizes  the  beak  of  the  bird. 

Pheasants  being  raised  for  release  should  be  trimmed  in  such  a  way  that  the 
beak  will  grow  back.  By  removing  3  to  6  mm  (1/8  to  1/4  inch)  of  both  upper 
and  lower  beaks,  a  temporary  trimming  is  achieved.  It  will  grow  to  a  full  beak 
within  a  few  weeks.  Beak  trimming  in  this  manner  should  be  done  at  one  week 
of  age  and  again  at  seven  weeks  of  age,  if  necessary. 

A  bird  that  is  being  raised  for  meat  production  does  not  require  the  cosmetic 
value  of  a  full  beak  and  so  these  birds  can  be  permanently  trimmed.  This  is 
achieved  by  cutting  more  than  6  mm  (1/4  inch)  but  not  into  the  bloodline. 

Peepers 

This  is  an  alternative  to  beak  trimming  the  birds.  A  plastic  hood  or  spectacle 
is  placed  over  the  eyes  of  the  bird  and  held  in  place  by  a  plastic  or  wire  pin 
inserted  through  the  nostril.  They  are  placed  on  the  bird  at  approximately  five 
weeks  of  age.  When  the  birds  are  being  prepared  for  shipment,  the  peeper  can 
be  removed  by  cutting  the  pin.  After  a  thorough  cleaning,  the  peeper  can  be 
reused.  Most  poultry  supply  houses  carry  these  products. 

Wing  Clipping 

To  control  the  flight  of  birds  that  are  to  be  used  for  hunting,  clip  the  first  eight 
flight  feathers  of  one  wing  (use  ordinary  scissors).  Do  not  clip  the  feathers  too 
close  to  the  bone  so  they  will  grow  back  in  again  and  the  bird  will  be  able  to  fly. 


BROODERS  AND  PENS 

There  are  two  methods  of  brooding  chicks:  in  a  brooder  house  and  in  bat- 
teries. Most  commercial  operators  use  battery  brooders  for  the  first  seven  to  nine 
days  and  then  move  the  chicks  into  brooder  houses.  Smaller  producers  usually 
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raise  their  birds  in  a  brooder  house  from  the  start.  Birds  are  moved  into  flight 
pens  at  seven  weeks  of  age. 

Batteries 

Commercial  pheasant  producers  usually  prefer  to  use  battery  brooding 
(Figure  6)  for  the  first  seven  to  nine  days  because  sanitation  is  more  efficient. 
The  birds  are  on  wire  with  infrared  brooders  in  a  room  maintained  at  room 
temperature.  If  plastic  is  used  on  the  floor  under  the  brooders,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  cleanup  required.  After  the  plastic  and  droppings  are  removed,  the 
premises  and  equipment  are  vacuumed  and  then  thoroughly  washed  and  sani- 
tized using  a  pressure  sprayer  equipped  with  a  metered  disinfectant  attachment. 


Figure  6.  Chicks  in  brooder  house. 


Brooder  Houses 

Brooder  houses  (Figure  6)  should  be  prepared  well  in  advance  of  chick 
shipments  or  of  transfers  from  batteries.  Ensure  that  all  windows,  doors  and 
other  openings  are  screened  to  keep  the  birds  in  and  vermin  out.  Thoroughly 
clean,  disinfect  and  preheat  the  building  at  least  two  days  before  the  chicks 
arrive,  and  spread  new  litter  on  the  floor.  The  brooder  house  temperature 
recommended  for  new  chicks  is  35-36°C  (95-97°F)  and  32°C  (90°F)  for  chicks 
transferred  from  batteries.  A  3.7  m  x  3.7  m  (12'  x  12')  brooder  house  will 
accommodate  450  chicks. 

The  type  of  brooder  used  depends  on  local  circumstances.  If  early  brooding 
is  required  or  if  the  electrical  supply  is  not  dependable,  consider  using  gas  or 
oil  brooders.  Suspended  gas  brooders  are  probably  preferable  to  floor  models, 
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as  there  is  less  risk  of  fires  and  less  maintenance  with  them.  If  you  have  an  electric 
brooder,  never  use  an  ordinary  light  bulb,  as  this  creates  cannibalism.  Infrared 
brooders  are  very  satisfactory,  as  they  are  easy  to  adjust  and  allow  complete 
observation  of  the  chicks  at  all  times.  When  these  are  used,  the  comfort  of  the 
chick,  not  the  room  temperature,  is  your  guide,  since  the  heat  bulbs  do  not  heat 
the  air  but  warm  the  chicks  like  the  sun's  rays.  Suspend  infrared  brooders 
45-60  cm  (18-24  inches)  above  the  floor. 

If  the  chicks  are  being  raised  in  the  brooder  house  from  the  start,  place  a 
brooder  guard  around  them  for  the  first  few  days  to  prevent  drafts  and  keep  the 
chicks  close  to  the  heat.  The  temperature  recommended  for  the  first  week  is 
35-36°C  (95-97°F)  at  5  cm  (2  inches)  above  the  floor  and  15  cm  (6  inches)  inside 
the  hover;  it  can  then  be  reduced  by  2.8 °C  (5°F)  each  week.  After  four  or  five 
weeks  the  birds  should  be  able  to  do  without  additional  heat  unless  it  is  cold 
or  wet  outside. 

To  prevent  cannibalism  among  chicks  transferred  from  batteries,  for  the  first 
week  or  10  days  keep  the  house  darkened  to  the  point  that  they  can  see  just 
enough  to  eat. 


Figure  7.  Vegetation  cover  crop. 


At  about  three  and  one-half  weeks  of  age  the  birds  are  allowed  out  into  a  small 
7.5  m  x  7.5  m(24'  x  24 ')  pen  covered  with  luscious  green  vegetation,  in  front 
of  the  brooder  house  (Figure  7).  This  vegetation  gives  them  cover  and  a  crop 
they  can  eat.  The  chicks  must  be  driven  in  each  night,  or  if  a  storm  comes  up, 
until  they  are  about  five  weeks  old.  After  that,  the  whole  pen  is  opened  up  and 
they  have  a  run  about  7.5  m  x  36.5  m  (24'  x  120')  and  are  not  driven  in  at 
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night;  however,  you  still  have  to  drive  them  into  the  brooder  house  in  bad 
weather,  as  they  are  not  homing  birds. 


Figure  8.  Flight  pen  with  vegetation. 


Flight  Pens 

Birds  are  moved  from  brooder  houses  and  pens  into  flight  pens  (Figure  8)  at 
seven  weeks  of  age.  These  final  rearing  pens,  which  are  15  m  x  45  m 
(48 '  x  144 ' ),  can  accommodate  275-300  birds  provided  good  cover  and  feeding 
facilities  are  available.  A  minimum  of  2.0-2.4  m2  (20-25  sq.  ft.)  per  bird  is 
recommended. 

All  flight  pens  should  have  several  horizontal  poles  running  from  post  to  post, 
to  provide  a  roost  for  the  birds.  If  they  are  being  chased  or  cannibalism  is 
occurring,  this  allows  them  to  get  up  away  from  their  molesters. 

When  the  birds  are  moved  into  flight  pens,  make  sure  that  the  cover  crop  is 
far  enough  advanced  that  it  will  not  be  unnecessarily  damaged.  Usually,  the 
vegetation  is  so  dense  and  high  that  you  have  to  cut  a  path  0.9  m  (3  ft.)  wide 
down  the  center  to  provide  feed  and  water  stations  in  the  open  where  the  birds 
can  find  them.  Feeders  and  waterers  can  be  moved  elsewhere  once  the  birds  are 
accustomed  to  their  new  premises.  A  good  supply  of  fresh  water  and  grit,  along 
with  a  balanced  ration,  is  essential  for  successful  pheasant  rearing. 

The  position  of  the  gates  leading  from  pen  to  pen  is  important.  Usually,  they 
are  in  the  corners  of  the  pens  and  are  constructed  in  a  way  that  allows  tilling 
equipment  to  pass  through. 
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If  there  is  to  be  an  individual  catching  pen  in  each  flight  pen,  always  put  it 
in  a  corner  so  that  birds  can  be  driven  in  easier.  Usually,  only  one  catching  pen 
is  provided  for  every  three  pens  (Figure  9). 
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Figure  9.  Breeding  and  rearing  pens,  with  details  of  catching  pen. 
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COVER  CROPS  FOR  PENS 

Soil  Preparation 

The  soil  must  be  kept  as  clean  and  free  of  disease  as  possible  because  pens 
are  used  year  after  year.  Birds  are  usually  in  the  pens  until  late  fall,  which  means 
the  soil  cannot  be  worked  and  planted  until  the  following  spring.  This  should 
be  done  as  early  as  possible  to  ensure  early  cover  crops.  Small  pens  are  usually 
worked  with  a  hand  rototiller,  but  you  can  use  a  small  garden  tractor  rototiller 
in  large  pens.  Work  the  soil  20-25  cm  (8-10  inches)  deep  and  plant  without  pack- 
ing. Never  work  close  to  the  fence;  leave  10-15  cm  (4-6  inches)  as  a  path  for  the 
birds  and  to  prevent  machinery  damage  to  the  fence  or  boards  underground. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  lime  the  soil  periodically,  as  pheasant  droppings  are 
high  in  nitrogen  and  usually  make  the  soil  very  rich.  Soil  fertilization  may  be 
required  during  the  first  two  years,  but  after  that  the  natural  fertilizer  is 
sufficient. 

Mixtures  for  Brooder  House  Pens 

Seed  as  early  as  possible  to  provide  succulent  green  grass  for  young  birds  (four 
to  seven  weeks).  Recommended  seeding  mixture: 

•  22.7  kg  (50  pounds)  oats 

•  22.7  kg  (50  pounds)  barley 

•  about  450  g  (2  cups)  of  mixed  (equal  weights)  sunflower  seed  and  giant 
rapeseed  (Sharpe's) 

The  oats  and  barley  supply  green  feed;  the  rapeseed  spreads  and  grows  as  it  is 
eaten;  and  the  sunflower  provides  shade,  holds  the  grain  up  and  prevents 
lodging. 

Mixtures  for  Flight  Pens 

Flight  pens  do  not  require  planting  as  early  as  brooder  pens,  however,  planting 
should  be  done  in  plenty  of  time  for  cover  crops  to  become  well  established 
before  birds  are  moved  in.  The  following  formula  has  been  used  with  great 
success: 

22.7  kg  (50  pounds)  marrow-stem  kale 
13.6  kg  (30  pounds)  yellow  millet 
13.6  kg  (30  pounds)  sorghum 
6.8  kg  (15  pounds)  broadleaf  English  rape 
4.5  kg  (10  pounds)  sunflower 
4.5  kg  (10  pounds)  Sudex  (Sudan  grass) 

Some  of  the  above  ingredients  may  not  grow  well  on  certain  soils,  but  should 
be  included  in  the  original  mixture  to  find  out  what  is  most  suitable  for  the  area. 
Plant  with  a  grass  seeder  or  by  hand,  at  a  concentration  of  about  9  kg 
(20  pounds)  per  acre. 

FEED  AND  WATER 

Water 

Water  is  an  inexpensive  but  very  important  part  of  a  pheasant's  needs.  They 
should  be  given  fresh  water,  with  the  chill  removed  (lukewarm),  as  soon  as 
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they  are  placed  in  batteries  or  brooder  houses.  Be  sure  to  put  marbles,  coloured 
stone  or  similar  material  in  waterers.  These  perform  a  dual  function,  they  attract 
the  chicks  to  the  water  and  keep  young  chicks  from  drowning.  Ordinary  quart 
mason  jar  waterers  are  adequate  for  the  first  week.  Place  larger  waterers  on  wire 
screening  to  avoid  dampness  on  the  floor  and  to  prevent  litter  from  getting  into 
the  water.  Wash  all  waterers  daily. 

In  rearing  pens,  birds  usually  consume  about  1.2  litres  (1  quart)  of  water  for 
each  454  g  (1  pound)  of  feed,  and  double  this  amount  in  hot  weather.  Thus  it 
is  important  to  provide  a  constant  supply  of  fresh,  clean  water  for  all  the  birds. 

The  Alberta  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division, 
recommends  the  following  feeder  space  per  age  per  bird: 

1-10  days  10  days-2  weeks  6-14  weeks 

2.5  cm  (1  inch)  5.0  cm  (2  inches)  7.5  cm  (3  inches) 

Feeds 

The  current  size  of  the  pheasant  industry  means  that  most  feed  manufacturers 
now  offer  specialized  complete  pheasant  feeds.  These  are  intended  to  be  fed  as 
the  sole  ration,  and  should  not  be  diluted  with  other  ingredients.  If  the  correct 
diet  for  age  of  bird  is  used,  then  there  will  be  no  advantage  to  diluting  the  feed 
with  other  ingredients.  Attempts  at  reducing  feed  costs  are  not  economical,  since 
poorer  growth  rate,  uneven  growth  rate,  poor  feathering  and  reduced  egg  pro- 
duction will  likely  result.  If  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  these  complete  feeds, 
contact  the  feed  manufacturer  for  recommendations. 

Chick  Ration 

Chicks  should  have  feed  and  water  available  as  soon  as  they  are  placed  under 
the  heat  source,  or  in  cages.  There  is  no  substitute  for  fresh  feed  and  clean  water. 
For  the  first  few  days  feed  can  be  placed  on  egg  flats  or  newspaper.  This  will 
encourage  feeding  behaviour.  After  three  or  four  days  these  are  removed  and 
replaced  with  small  chick  feeders.  Always  ensure  that  chicks  have  adequate 
feeder  space,  and  that  the  correct  size  feeder  is  used  as  the  birds  grow.  After  the 
first  week,  the  chicks  should  not  be  able  to  climb  into  the  feeders,  since  this 
encourages  wastage,  and  feed  will  become  contaminated.  The  chick  ration 
should  be  in  crumble  form,  and  not  diluted  with  any  other  feed.  If  birds  are  on 
the  floor,  the  diet  should  contain  a  coccidiostat  to  prevent  coccidiosis,  and  may 
also  contain  an  antibiotic  to  control  subclinical  infection.  The  starter  diet  should 
contain  around  29%  crude  protein  and  be  fed  for  about  four  weeks.  During  the 
four-week  period  they  will  eat  about  0.4  kg  (0.9  lbs.)  per  bird.  In  order  to  con- 
dition the  birds  to  foraging  once  they  are  let  outside,  supplement  the  feed  with 
0.5  kg  (1.1  lbs.)  chick-size  granite  grit  per  100  birds.  This  aids  in  digestion  of 
whole  grains,  seeds,  insects,  etc.,  that  they  will  probably  eat  in  outside  pens. 

Grower  Ration 

Depending  on  weather  conditions,  birds  will  probably  be  let  outside  at  about 
three  and  one-half  to  four  weeks  of  age.  If  birds  appear  healthy  and  well 
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feathered,  then  a  grower  ration  can  be  introduced.  This  diet  will  contain  a  lower 
level  of  less  nutrients  than  the  starter,  so  it  should  not  be  introduced  if  the  birds 
are  behind  schedule  in  their  development.  The  grower  ration  should  contain 
18-20%  crude  protein  and  particle  size  increased  to  a  coarse  crumble.  This  diet 
may  contain  a  coccidiostat  and  thiabenzole  to  prevent  gapeworms.  During 
growth,  the  pheasants  will  go  through  a  number  of  feather  moults  before 
attaining  their  adult  plumage. 

For  two  or  three  days  following  beak-trimming,  ensure  that  birds  have 
adequate  levels  of  feed  in  the  feed  troughs,  since  the  birds'  beaks  are  tender  at 
this  time.  Throughout  rearing,  birds  should  have  insoluble  grit  available,  at  the 
rate  of  0.5  kg  (1.1  lbs.)  per  100  birds  per  week  after  10  weeks.  As  the  birds  grow, 
increase  the  size  of  the  grit,  such  that  by  10  weeks  hen-size  grit  is  used.  After 
10  to  12  weeks  of  age,  the  diet  form  can  be  changed  from  coarse  crumbs  to 
pellets.  As  the  bird  gets  older,  its  nutrient  requirements  decrease,  and  this  can 
be  accommodated  by  continually  changing  feed,  or  more  commonly  by  diluting 
the  feed  with  scratch  grain.  Most  grains  contain  8-1 2%  crude  protein,  so  the 
more  grain  that  is  used,  the  lower  the  protein  content  of  the  pheasants'  overall 
diet.  Scratch  grain  feeding  can  begin  at  around  10  weeks  of  age,  gradually  being 
increased  until  these  grains  represent  50%  of  the  diet  by  18-20  weeks.  When  feeds 
are  diluted  with  scratch  grain,  then  medication,  etc.,  added  to  the  feed  is  also 
diluted,  and  the  grower  must  carefully  observe  birds  for  sign  of  disease  or  stress. 
Pheasants  will  consume  about  7  kg  (15.4  lbs.)  of  feed  from  four  to  18  weeks  of 
age. 

Breeder  Ration 

After  selection  and  moving,  potential  breeders  can  remain  on  a  pelleted  18% 
grower  diet  together  with  corn  and  scratch  grain.  Continue  feeding  insoluble 
grit.  On  average,  adult  non-laying  birds  will  eat  about  4.5  kg  (10  lbs.)  per  100 
birds  per  day.  Around  mid-February,  the  pellet  grower  should  be  replaced  with 
a  specialized  pheasant  breeder  diet.  Once  egg  production  starts  it  is  advisable 
not  to  feed  any  other  grains.  If  a  complete  feed  is  used,  it  should  contain 
approximately  3%  calcium,  and  there  is  no  benefit  to  supplying  extra  oyster 
shell.  Free-choice  oyster  shell  should  not  be  used,  since  too  much  calcium  can 
lead  to  production  of  soft-shelled  eggs  and  result  in  egg-eating  by  birds.  Adult 
birds  should  always  have  feed  freely  available  to  them. 

Feed  Formulas 

Producers  may  wish  to  mix  their  own  feed  rather  than  buy  commercial 
products.  This  should  be  attempted  only  if  quality  ingredients  are  available,  and 
the  equipment  is  such  that  diets  are  adequately  mixed.  With  on-farming  mix- 
ing, the  producer  will  have  to  accept  mash  rather  than  crumbled  and  pelleted 
feeds.  Great  care  must  also  be  taken  when  coccidiostat-  or  antibiotic-type 
products  are  used,  since  their  usage  rate  is  very  low,  and  the  margin  for  error 
very  small. 

The  following  are  examples  of  feeds  that  are  intended  to  be  used  as  the  sole 
ration  for  various  classes  of  a  bird.  Vitamin  and  mineral  premixes  should  be 
purchased  from  a  reputable  manufacturer  (inclusion  levels  may  vary  slightly). 
Premix  manufacturers  will  advise  you  regarding  use  of  various  drugs,  etc. 
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COMPLETE  PHEASANT  STARTERS  (kg) 


Ground  corn 

Ground  wheat 

Meat  meal 

Fish  meal 

Soybean  meal  (48%  CP) 

Alfalfa  meal 

Fat  or  oil 

Ground  limestone 

Calcium  phosphate 

Iodized  salt 

DL-  Methionine 

Vitamin  premix 

Mineral  premix 

Analyses 

Crude  protein  (%) 
Metabolizable  energy  (kcal/kg) 
Calcium  (%) 
Available  phosphorus  (%) 

After  Three  Weeks 

Feed  with  chick-size  insoluble  grit  at  .5  kg/100  birds/week 

*  Columns  refer  to  geographical  locations 

1  -  Ontario 

2  -  West 

3  -East 

COMPLETE  PHEASANT  GROWERS  (kg) 


394.0 

204.0 

414.0 

— 

210.0 

— 

— 

— 

20.0 

— 

— 

20.0 

530.0 

510.0 

475.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

15.0 

15.0 

10.0 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

1000.0  kg 

1000.0  kg 

1000.0  kg 

29.2 

29.4 

29.2 

2774.0 

2752.0 

2803.0 

1.05 

1.06 

1.04 

.50 

.50 

.53 

1 


Ground  corn 
Ground  wheat 
Ground  oats 
Meat  meal 

Soybean  meal  (48%  CP) 
Fat  or  oil 
Ground  limestone 
Calcium  phosphate 
Iodized  salt 
DL-  Methionine 
Vitamin  premix 
Mineral  premix 

Analyses 

Crude  protein  (%) 
Metabolizable  energy  (kcal/kg) 
Calcium  (%) 
Available  phosphorus  (%) 


Feed  with  pullet-size  insoluble  grit  at  .5  kg/100  birds/week 

*  Columns  refer  to  geographical  locations 

1  -  Ontario 

2  -  West 

3  -East 
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635.0 

335.0 

644.0 

— 

340.0 

— 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

— 

— 

20.0 

260.0 

220.0 

235.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

13.5 

13.5 

11.5 

17.0 

17.0 

15.0 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

1000.0  kg 

1000.0  kg 

1000.0  kg 

18.6 

18.5 

18.5 

2990.0 

2960.0 

3005.0 

.92 

.93 

.96 

.45 

.45 

.47 

COMPLETE  PHEASANT  BREEDERS  (kg) 


Ground  corn 
Ground  wheat 
Ground  oats 
Meat  meal 
Fish  mea! 
Alfalfa 
Soybean  meal 
Fat  or  oil 
Ground  limestone 
Calcium  phosphate 
Iodized  salt 
DL-  Methionine 
Vitamin  premix 
Mineral  premix 

Analyses 

Crude  protein  (%) 
Metabolizable  energy  (kcal/kg) 
Calcium  (%) 
Available  phosphorus  (%) 


522.0 

252.0 

538.0 

— 

300.0 

— 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

— 

— 

20.0 

— 

— 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

250.0 

220.0 

205.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

70.0 

70.0 

63.0 

13.5 

13.5 

9.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

1000.0  kg 

1000.0  kg 

1000.0  kg 

18.1 

18.2 

18.5 

2765.0 

2736.0 

2810.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

.38 

.39 

.41 

Feed  with  hen-size  insoluble  grit  at  .5  kg/100  birds/week 

*  Columns  refer  to  geographical  locations 

1  -  Ontario 

2  -  West 
3 -East 


SANITATION 

One  aspect  of  any  farm  operation  that  cannot  be  overlooked  is  sanitation. 
Personnel,  from  the  start,  should  be  taught  to  understand  that  keeping  the 
facility  clean  means  less  work  in  the  long  run. 

Sanitation  begins  at  the  entrance  to  your  premises.  All  pheasantries  should 
be  well  fenced,  with  the  only  entrance  through  a  gateway  where  all  personnel 
and  vehicles  must  stop.  In  this  way,  you  can  ensure  that  trucks  and  cars  are  clean 
and  that  visitors  disinfect  their  footwear.  At  entrances  to  your  premises  and 
buildings,  have  footbaths  located  where  they  cannot  be  bypassed,  and  replenish 
them  often  to  maintain  effectiveness. 

There  must  be  good  sanitation  throughout  the  entire  operation  starting  with 
egg  washing.  Change  the  wash  water  often  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the 
washing  compounds  added,  especially  if  the  eggs  are  quite  dirty.  As  an  added 
precaution,  some  operators  fumigate  all  eggs  before  placing  them  in  the 
incubators. 

Once  the  hatching  season  starts,  wash,  disinfect  and  fumigate  the  whole 
hatchery.  Again,  between  all  hatches,  thoroughly  wash  and  disinfect  all  equip- 
ment, incubators  and  floors  in  the  various  rooms  of  the  hatchery.  To  further 
ensure  sanitation,  you  can  fumigate  the  eggs  entering  the  hatcher,  but  only  do 
this  if  not  more  than  10%  of  the  eggs  are  pipped,  as  fumigation  will  kill  the 
chicks. 
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Place  hatched  chicks  in  new  boxes  with  new  excelsior  pads,  as  used  boxes  and 
pads  may  carry  disease. 

Before  chicks  arrive  from  the  hatchery,  make  sure  that  all  brooder  houses  or 
batteries  are  thoroughly  cleaned,  disinfected  and  dry,  and  have  clean  litter;  also 
ensure  that  the  heat  is  properly  regulated. 

Keep  dust  to  a  minimum  in  all  buildings,  including  egg  rooms,  hatcheries, 
batteries,  brooder  houses,  processing  rooms  and  packaging  premises. 

Thoroughly  clean  all  watering  and  feeding  equipment  before  storage  in  the 
fall;  do  not  disinfect  as  this  may  cause  corrosion  of  metal  (rewash  and  sanitize 
everything  before  using).  Clean  watering  containers  and  troughs  daily,  to  ensure 
that  birds  receive  fresh,  clean  drinking  water.  Install  waterers  off  the  ground  on 
wire  mesh,  so  that  water  dripped  from  birds'  beaks  or  spilled  around  the  drink- 
ing fountains  does  not  make  puddles  that  can  harbour  disease  organisms. 

Similarly,  watch  that  holes  dug  by  pheasants  for  dusting  themselves  do  not 
become  mud  puddles.  Move  feeders  periodically  to  clean,  fresh  ground  and  paint 
pen  roosts  with  a  recommended  louse  and  mite  disinfectant.  Good  tilling,  liming 
and  crop  management  will  help  keep  the  soil  of  the  pens  dry,  clean  and 
disease-free. 

If  crates  for  transporting  birds  are  reused,  make  sure  they  are  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  disinfected  each  time  before  reuse. 

Strict  sanitation  is  required  in  the  processing  of  birds.  Fortunately,  modern 
equipment  is  easy  to  keep  clean  and  sanitary.  Remove  feathers  and  offal  from 
the  premises  promptly;  and  have  a  small  incinerator  or  other  effective  means 
for  getting  rid  of  dead  or  sick  birds  and  other  garbage.  Good  sewage  disposal 
is  essential  for  a  smooth  processing  operation,  as  well  as  for  washing  facilities 
in  the  hatchery. 

Keep  all  premises  free  of  insects,  vermin  and  rodents,  and  eliminate  weeds 
that  harbour  these  pests.  Also,  keep  birds  such  as  starlings  and  sparrows  to  a 
minimum,  as  they  not  only  carry  disease,  but  also  eat  the  pheasants'  food. 

In  using  disinfectants  and  pest  control  products  in  the  propagation  of 
pheasants,  take  every  precaution  to  ensure  that  the  birds  are  not  contaminated 
by  off-odours  or  in  any  other  way  that  will  affect  their  quality. 

Tested  cleaning  agents  and  disinfectants  can  be  purchased  from  your  poultry 
equipment  suppliers. 

A  good  sanitation  program  can  be  the  difference  between  profit  or  loss  — 
do  not  treat  it  lightly. 


COMMON  DISEASES  OF  PHEASANTS 

The  housing  for  growing  pheasants  generally  includes  some  type  of  outside 
fenced  flight  area  which  allows  for  contact  with  the  ground.  Because  of  this, 
there  is  a  serious  risk  of  exposure  to  disease-causing  parasites,  bacteria  and 
viruses.  Once  a  disease  occurs  in  one  flight  it  can  readily  be  transported  to 
adjacent  flights  by  employees  and  wild  birds,  resulting  in  bird  mortality  and 
financial  loss.  For  these  reasons,  growers  should  be  alert  to  any  change  in  the 
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normal  health  status  of  their  birds  which  could  indicate  a  disease  condition. 
If  symptoms  appear,  contact  your  local  Agricultural  Representative  or  a 
veterinarian  for  advice  on  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Many  of  the  drugs  available  for  use  in  domestic  poultry  have  been  used 
effectively  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease  conditions  in  pheasants. 
At  the  present  time  in  Canada,  there  are  no  government  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  these  drugs  in  pheasants.  It  is  advised  that  producers  work  closely  with  their 
veterinarian  during  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  any  disease  condition. 

The  following  disease  descriptions  are  presented  to  increase  the  grower's 
awareness  of  the  more  common  health  problems  of  pheasants.  It  should  be 
noted  that  proper  nutrition,  management  and  sanitation  are  the  best  defence 
against  disease. 

Coccidiosis 

Coccidiosis  is  a  parasitic  infection  of  the  intestinal  tract.  It  is  caused  by  a 
microscopic,  single-celled  parasite  which  can  survive  up  to  a  year  in  damp  or 
shady  soil.  When  the  infective  oocyst  or  egg  of  the  coccidia  is  ingested  it  invades 
the  inner  lining  of  the  intestine.  Over  the  next  six  to  10  days  it  multiplies,  caus- 
ing severe  intestinal  damage  often  resulting  in  mortality.  Birds  which  survive 
are  generally  unthrifty  and  unproductive. 

Clinical  Signs 

Although  birds  of  all  ages  are  susceptible  to  coccidiosis,  the  majority  of  out- 
breaks occur  in  young  chicks  two  to  four  weeks  of  age  or  when  they  are  allowed 
access  to  outside  flights.  Affected  birds  are  depressed  and  reluctant  to  move. 
They  stand  huddled  with  wings  drooped,  feathers  ruffled  and  eyes  closed.  There 
is  usually  a  watery  or  blood-stained  diarrhoea.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the 
birds  stop  eating,  become  pale  and  weak,  and  eventually  die. 

Treatment 

Coccidiostats  used  in  other  poultry  species  have  been  used  for  prevention  and 
treatment  of  coccidial  outbreaks  in  pheasants.  These  drugs  should,  however, 
be  used  under  the  direction  of  a  veterinarian. 

Prevention 

Sanitation  programs  and  maintaining  a  dry  flight  area  are  critical  in  the  con- 
trol of  coccidiosis.  Wet  areas  near  waterers  or  where  surface  water  accumulates 
should  be  filled  in  with  gravel.  Damp  litter  in  inside  pens  should  be  replaced 
and  the  litter  should  be  removed  after  each  flock.  Cultivation  of  soil  in  flight 
areas  to  enhance  drying  and  exposure  to  sunlight  is  recommended. 

Gapeworm  (Syngamus  trachea) 

Gapeworms  are  sometimes  called  "redworm"  because  of  their  colour  or 
4 'fork  worm"  because  the  1  cm  male  and  the  2  cm  female  are  permanently 
attached  to  give  a  "Y"  shape.  Gapeworm  larvae  which  hatch  from  infected  eggs 
may  live  free  in  the  soil  or  be  ingested  by  earthworms,  snails  or  slugs.  The 
larvae  may  survive  and  remain  infectious  to  pheasants  up  to  four  years  in 
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earthworms.  Pheasant  chicks  become  infected  by  the  ingestion  of  larvae  from 
any  one  of  these  sources.  Once  ingested  the  gapeworm  migrates  from  the 
intestine  to  the  trachea  where  they  attach  and  produce  eggs.  The  eggs  are 
coughed  into  the  mouth,  swallowed,  and  passed  in  the  droppings. 

Clinical  Signs 

Gapeworms  are  a  serious  problem  for  young  birds  less  than  eight  weeks  of 
age.  Large  numbers  will  obstruct  the  small  tracheal  passageway  and  suffocate 
the  chicks.  Juvenile  and  mature  birds  with  a  larger  trachea  are  still  able  to 
breathe.  They  sit  with  their  eyes  closed  and  their  head  drawn  back  against  the 
body.  Occasionally  they  extend  their  head  forward  and  upward  with  mouth  open 
wide  in  an  effort  to  breathe.  Thus  the  term  "gape"  is  used  to  describe  an  infec- 
tion. Infected  birds  cough  frequently  in  an  attempt  to  clear  the  trachea  of  mucus 
and  worms.  Mortality  is  usually  the  end  result  in  young  birds. 

Prevention  and  Control 

Anthelmintic  drugs  for  the  prevention  or  treatment  of  gapeworm  should  be 
used  under  the  direction  of  a  veterinarian.  The  management  of  flights  to 
eliminate  wet  and  damp  areas  is  recommended.  Chemical  treatment  of  the  soil 
in  an  attempt  to  control  the  earthworm,  snail  and  slug  population  may  be  worth 
considering. 

Botulism 

Botulism  is  the  highly  fatal  poisoning  of  birds  which  occurs  as  the  result  of 
the  ingestion  of  the  toxin  produced  by  the  bacterium  Clostridium  botulinum. 
These  spore-forming  bacteria  are  found  universally  in  wet  soil,  mud  and  decay- 
ing material.  In  the  spore  form  they  are  extremely  resistant  to  inactivation  by 
heat.  Under  the  right  anaerobic  conditions,  such  as  in  decaying  carcasses,  they 
produce  their  fatal  toxin.  When  the  carcass  becomes  flyblown  the  toxin  is  con- 
centrated in  and  on  the  fly  larvae.  Pheasants  can  be  poisoned  and  die  suddenly 
after  the  ingestion  of  as  few  as  eight  or  10  of  these  toxin-laden  larvae. 

Clinical  Signs 

Affected  birds  may  die  suddenly  or  linger  for  a  few  days.  Those  that  linger 
are  drowsy  and  become  weak  and  unsteady  on  their  legs.  This  progresses  until 
they  are  unable  to  stand  and  the  neck  and  wings  are  paralysed  and  droop  on 
the  ground.  The  flaccid  neck  condition  is  referred  to  as  limber  neck.  Terminally, 
the  birds  are  comatose  and  die  in  various  sprawling  positions. 

In  cases  of  severe  toxicity  the  feathers  are  ruffled  and  easily  removed  from 
the  carcass. 

Prevention  and  Control 

Clostridium  botulinum  is  an  organism  that  requires  a  decaying  carcass  in 
which  to  produce  its  toxin;  therefore,  all  dead  and  injured  birds  should  be 
removed  from  the  flight  daily.  Wet  areas  in  the  flight  should  be  drained  to  reduce 
the  buildup  of  the  bacteria.  Vaccination  to  immunize  the  birds  against  botulism 
has  been  attempted  but  with  inconclusive  results. 
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Marble  Spleen  Disease 

This  disease  affects  pheasants  three  to  eight  months  of  age  and  is  caused  by 
an  adenovirus.  The  usual  mortality  in  a  flock  is  one  or  two  percent.  Occasionally, 
severely  infected  flocks  may  experience  10-15%  mortality.  Outbreaks  are 
generally  centered  around  times  of  stress,  such  as  adverse  weather  conditions, 
handling  and  moving,  and  the  initiation  of  breeding  and  laying.  Outbreaks  tend 
to  recur  on  farms,  leading  to  the  theory  that  the  virus  persists  in  the  environment. 

Clinical  Signs 

Affected  birds  are  generally  in  good  body  condition  and  die  suddenly.  Panting 
may  be  noticed  just  before  death.  At  necropsy,  the  characteristic  findings  are 
very  wet  lungs  and  an  enlarged  yellow-  and  red-mottled  spleen.  Diagnosis  is 
made  by  microscopic  detection  of  virus  particles  in  the  spleen  or  lungs. 

Prevention 

Farms  which  experience  recurring  outbreaks  of  marble  spleen  disease  may 
have  to  consider  relocating  flights.  An  experimental  vaccine  has  been  used  in 
problem  areas  but  the  immunization  results  are  inconclusive. 

Mycoplasmosis 

Mycoplasma  are  bacteria-like  organisms  of  which  there  are  some  20  different 
avian  serotypes.  There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  degree  of  pathogenicity  in  these 
serotypes,  with  many  producing  no  detectable  disease.  Infection  is  commonly 
designated  as  chronic  respiratory  disease  or  infectious  sinusitis.  Infection  occurs 
by  direct  contact  between  infected  and  susceptible  birds.  Infected  breeder  hens 
will  transmit  mycoplasma  in  the  eggs,  resulting  in  poor  hatchability,  weak  chicks 
and  infected  carrier  progeny.  Chronic  infection  leads  to  airsacculitis,  weight  loss 
and  increased  condemnations  during  processing. 

Clinical  Signs 

Mycoplasmosis  is  characterized  by  a  nasal  and  foamy  ocular  discharge  which 
is  followed  by  swelling  of  the  infraorbital  sinus.  This  sinus  is  located  just  below 
and  slightly  anterior  to  the  eye.  Initially  the  sinus  contains  a  thick,  cloudy, 
mucoid  material  which  may  be  expressed  by  pressure.  In  chronic  infections  this 
material  becomes  dry,  cheese-like  and  impossible  to  express.  Frequently  the  eyes 
are  completely  closed  as  a  result  of  the  sinusitis.  As  the  disease  progresses,  loss 
of  appetite  and  weight  are  followed  by  coughing  and  laboured  breathing  as  an 
indication  of  an  airsacculitis.  The  percentage  of  mortality  is  variable  and 
depends  on  the  degree  of  sinusitis  and  the  ability  of  the  birds  to  see. 

Prevention  and  Control 

Pheasants  retained  for  breeding  stock  may  have  blood  serum  tested  to  detect 
infected  carriers.  Isolation  of  clean  breeding  stock  from  wild  birds,  rodents  and 
other  sources  of  transmission  is  recommended.  Since  mycoplasma  do  not 
survive  long  in  the  environment,  thoroughly  clean  and  disinfect  equipment,  pens 
and  flights  after  each  flock.  Antibiotics  in  the  feed  only  suppress  the  clinical 
disease  and  do  not  eliminate  the  mycoplasma. 
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Salmonella  Pullorum  Typhoid  Disease 

This  disease,  often  referred  to  as  pullorum  typhoid,  was  once  the  plague  of 
the  domestic  poultry  and  gamebird  industries.  Through  a  concerted  effort,  this 
disease  has  all  but  been  eradicated.  As  of  July  1982,  the  federal  government 
designated  Canada  as  being  free  from  pullorum  typhoid.  To  maintain  this 
disease-free  status,  limited  blood  testing  of  breeder  flocks  and  culture  of 
hatchery  fluff  are  performed.  To  be  eligible  for  international  export  of  eggs  or 
chicks,  a  designated  percentage  of  the  breeder  flock  must  be  blood  tested 
annually. 

For  additional  information  on  blood  testing  requirements  contact  your 
provincial  poultry  commissioner  or  provincial  diagnostic  laboratory. 


HANDLING  PHEASANTS 

Catching 

When  the  time  arrives  to  ship  your  birds,  drive  them  into  the  catching  pens 
in  small  lots  (100-125)  and  trap  them  with  a  nylon  mesh  net  similar  to  a  fishnet. 
The  net  comes  to  a  point  and  has  a  mesh  size  no  larger  than  2.5  cm  (1  inch)  so 
that  the  birds  do  not  catch  their  heads.  Diameter  of  the  loop  on  the  handle 
should  be  45-50  cm  (18-20  inches)  to  catch  full-grown  birds.  Always  carry  birds 
five  weeks  of  age  and  older  by  the  wings  to  keep  them  from  flying,  breaking  their 
legs,  and  ripping  your  hands  with  their  spurs  and  claws  (Figure  10). 


ry  pheasants  by  wings  to  avoid  injury. 
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If  birds  are  to  be  caught  in  a  brooder  house,  before  driving  them  into  the 
house,  dampen  the  litter  to  avoid  excessive  dust.  Corner  the  birds  in  a  small  area 
and  pick  them  up  by  the  wings. 

Transporting 

The  shipping  or  transporting  of  pheasants  of  any  age  is  critical.  They  are 
extremely  nervous  and  consequently  heat  up  very  readily. 

To  avoid  losses,  observe  the  following  points: 

•  Never  overcrowd  birds  in  shipping  containers. 

•  Never  ship  or  transport  birds  that  are  wet  or  damp. 

•  Definitely  give  birds  plenty  of  air  on  at  least  two  sides  of  the  shipping 
container. 

•  Ship  or  transport  during  the  cool  of  the  day  if  possible. 

•  Never  cover  transport  with  tarpaulin. 

Shipping  containers  can  be  constructed  of  wood  or  cardboard.  The  recom- 
mended size  for  the  containers  is  80  x  40  x  20  cm  (32  x  16  x  8  inches)  and 
they  are  designed  to  hold  15  six-week-old  poults  or  seven  adults.  Ensure  that  the 
wooden  boxes  have  spaces  at  least  1-2  cm  (1/2-3/4  inch)  between  the  slats  on 
the  sides;  cardboard  boxes  should  have  numerous  2  cm  (3/4  inch)  holes  in  their 
sides  (check  to  see  all  punched  holes  are  open).  Fresh  air  is  essential  during  the 
transportation  of  these  birds  and  so  allow  space  around  the  boxes  to  offer  good 
ventilation. 

PROCESSING 


Figure  11.  Processed  pheasants. 
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The  market  age  for  meat-type  pheasants  ranges  from  14  to  22  weeks, 
depending  on  the  market. 

On  a  commercial  level,  in  many  provinces,  pheasant  meat  must  be  processed 
in  a  government-registered  processing  plant.  There  are  two  levels  of  inspection: 
provincial  and  federal.  Provincial  inspection  enables  you  to  sell  the  product  only 
within  your  province.  Federally-inspected  establishments,  which  operate  under 
more  stringent  regulations  than  provincial  establishments,  process  pheasant 
which  can  be  sold  outside  the  province  and  also  be  exported  to  other  countries 
including  the  U.S.A.  and  Japan.  If  you  wish  to  market  your  product  under  your 
own  label,  the  label  must  first  be  approved  by  Agriculture  Canada  for  federal 
inspection,  and  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  export  to  the  U.S.A. 
It  is  necessary  to  plan  several  months  ahead  in  order  to  take  care  of  all  the 
paperwork. 

It  is  very  important  to  consult  a  processing  plant  before  growing  pheasants 
for  meat.  Some  broiler  processing  establishments  will  not  handle  gamebirds, 
so  make  sure  you  know  which  plants  are  available  before  you  begin  to  grow  the 
birds. 

ECONOMICS 

The  rearing  of  pheasants  can  be  a  profitable  venture.  Food,  water,  heat,  hydro, 
labour  and  equipment  are  the  major  costs.  Food  accounts  for  50%  of  the  total 
cost  of  production.  With  that  in  mind  and  knowing  that  pheasants  eat  an 
average  of  454  grams  (one  pound)  of  feed/week/bird,  you  can  quickly  calculate 
your  costs. 

Mortality  should  be  kept  within  a  five  percent  range  if  the  grower  shows  the 
proper  attention  and  care. 

Distinct  strains  of  pheasants  can  be  found  which  are  especially  bred  for  either 
hunting  or  meat  production.  You  should  find  a  hatchery  which  caters  to  your 
anticipated  market.  A  good  hunting  bird  should  be  lean,  properly  feathered, 
and  fast  flying.  A  bird  which  is  too  fat  will  not  give  a  hunter  a  sporting  challenge. 
A  meat  pheasant  should  have  quicker  growth  and  a  better  feed  conversion.  Some 
commercial  hatcheries  now  sell  white  pheasants  which  are  easier  to  pluck,  giv- 
ing the  meat  a  more  clean,  finished  appearance  that  is  noticeable  to  the 
consumer. 


MARKETING 

Pheasant  meat  is  becoming  very  popular  in  today's  lifestyles  and  is  readily 
available  in  gourmet  shops  and  even  in  supermarkets.  Traditionally,  a  pheasant 
is  usually  marketed  in  the  fall  and  winter  months  coinciding  with  the  natural 
outside  production  of  pheasant  stock.  Pheasant  meat  is  the  highest  in  protein 
of  all  commercial  poultry  (duck,  chicken,  quail,  turkey,  goose,  guinea  fowl  and 
cornish  hen)  and  low  in  fat  and  calories.  Nutritionally,  pheasant  is  very  attrac- 
tive to  the  consumer,  although  price  usually  dictates  that  pheasant  will  be  the 
"special  occasion  bird"  (pheasant  retails  at  roughly  five  to  seven  times  the  price 
of  chicken). 
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It  is  very  important  that  the  game  bird  grower  carefully  examines  his  markets 
before  actually  growing  the  birds.  Is  the  pheasant  going  to  be  sold  live  for 
hunting,  or  is  it  going  to  be  sold  processed  as  meat?  In  either  case,  the  end  market 
determines  how  the  birds  should  be  grown,  what  diet  the  birds  should  consume, 
the  market  age  of  the  bird  and  even  the  breeding  stock  from  which  the  bird  is 
purchased. 

For  either  market,  a  top-quality  pheasant  is  essential  for  today's  consumer. 
There  is  virtually  no  market  for  a  pheasant  that  is  not  grown  properly.  Full  beaks, 
long  tails,  and  no  feather  picking  command  a  higher  price  for  birds  sold  live 
for  hunting.  Low-quality  birds  due  to  bad  management  command  break-even 
or  lower  prices  and  do  not  encourage  repeat  business.  A  bird  which  is  processed 
must  be  of  as  good  a  quality  as  a  hunting  bird;  one  cannot  hide  a  bad  bird  by 
processing  it.  The  appearance  of  the  meat  distinctly  shows  the  level  of  manage- 
ment given  during  the  growth  period. 

Meat  birds  should  be  raised  on  a  different  diet  than  hunting  birds,  as  they 
require  a  finisher  and  hunting  birds  do  not.  It  is  not  a  good  practice  to  process 
pheasants  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  hunting  season  just  because  there  is  no 
live  market  for  the  birds  at  that  particular  time;  as  with  all  poultry,  pheasant 
meat  toughens  with  age.  Market  age  is  between  14  and  22  weeks  for  most  stock. 
After  22  weeks,  the  birds  may  become  tough  and  add  a  large  amount  of  fat  which 
is  not  an  appealing  sight.  Pheasant  should  be  well  fleshed,  particularly  in  the 
breast  with  a  subtle  fat  layer  for  finish  and  flavour.  Again,  know  your  market 
before  you  start. 

A  note  of  caution  —  the  onus  for  marketing  the  birds  is  on  the  grower.  He 
must  develop  his  own  markets,  which  is  one  of  the  challenges  of  the  enterpris- 
ing entrepreneur.  All  in  all,  it  can  be  a  venture  that  is  rewarding  both  financially 
and  emotionally. 

MERCHANDISING 

Pheasant  is  a  specialty  item  which  should  be  presented  in  an  attractive  form. 
If  you  want  your  product  to  sell,  put  it  into  a  distinctive,  well-designed,  sturdy 
package. 

Each  pheasantry  has  its  own  method  of  packing  and  selling,  either  commer- 
cially in  quantity  or  individually  for  the  retail  trade.  At  Christmas  time, 
pheasants  are  usually  available  in  special  gift-wrapped  boxes  either  as  a  brace 
(one  male  and  one  female)  or  singly  attractively  packed  in  cedar  decorated  with 
coloured  feathers.  Frozen  birds  are  also  sold  individually  vacuum-packed  in 
pliofilm. 

Although  most  birds  are  sold  frozen,  fresh  birds  may  be  purchased  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  producer  or  processor. 

BY-PRODUCTS  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 

The  pheasant  industry  provides  certain  by-products  which  could  perhaps  be 
merchandised  to  greater  advantage  than  is  done  at  present. 
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Eggs 

During  the  flush  of  the  breeding  season  there  are  usually  many  oversize,  small, 
misshapen  and  cracked  eggs,  which  cannot  be  used  for  incubation  and  must  be 
disposed  of.  At  present,  these  are  either  sold  by  the  dozen  as  a  health  food  or 
destroyed.  There  is  a  possibility  of  utilizing  these  eggs  in  other  forms,  such  as 
hard-cooked  or  pickled  eggs. 

Breeder  Stock 

Once  hatching  ceases,  producers  have  a  large  number  of  breeders  to  dispose 
of  to  make  room  for  brooding  young  birds.  About  the  only  value  these  birds 
have  is  for  reproduction,  as  they  usually  are  scarred  and  marked  from  fighting 
during  the  mating  season.  At  present,  they  are  sold  at  greatly  reduced  prices  to 
game  farms  or  hunting  clubs  and  are  allowed  to  rear  a  clutch  or  so  of  young 
pheasants  in  the  wild.  Sometimes  fanciers  purchase  them  because  old  birds  are 
highly  colourful.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  process  these  birds  into  a  canned 
product,  but  this  seems  feasible. 

Feathers 

Feathers  have  not  been  sold  with  any  seriousness,  as  processing  plants  are 
reluctant  to  take  the  time  to  save  them.  However,  they  appear  to  have  potential 
value  for  millinery,  hat  patches,  fly  fishing,  etc. 

Taxidermy 

Some  birds  are  sold  for  stuffing  but  they  have  to  be  picked  out  early  in  the 
fall,  since  they  are  selected  for  shape,  feathering  and  colour.  Special  precautions 
have  to  be  taken  during  the  filling  of  these  birds. 

Hunting  Preserves 

At  one  time  this  was  the  largest  growth  area  of  the  game  bird  industry.  In  the 
last  few  years  however,  interest  in  public  hunting  preserves  has  waned,  largely 
due  to  a  diminishing  interest  in  hunting  in  general. 

Operators  who  do  run  successful  hunting  preserves  find  that  the  following 
points  should  be  taken  into  consideration: 

Area  The  ideal  area  is  a  rolling  terrain  near  heavily  populated  areas  to  draw 
customers.  If  possible,  choose  a  site  with  water  flowing  through  it  and  with  heavy 
covering.  In  Ontario,  a  hunting  preserve  must  consist  of  at  least  100  acres  and 
not  more  than  600  acres.  The  most  efficient  size  is  300-400  acres.  For  a  successful 
enterprise,  you  should  own  the  land  outright  or  have  a  long-term  lease  on  it. 

Cover  Good  cover,  either  natural  or  planted,  is  essential.  The  hunting  season 
normally  runs  from  September  until  March.  Therefore,  to  protect  the  birds,  you 
need  good  cover  that  will  stand  up. 

Birds  Pheasants  are  the  best  birds  to  release  on  preserves.  Pen-reared  birds 
with  good  plumage  provide  excellent  hunting.  The  Chinese  and  English 
Ringnecks  have  been  found  most  suitable  in  Canada.  They  should  be  released 
only  an  hour  or  two  before  the  hunt,  preferably  in  the  center  of  the  preserve. 
If  released  the  day  before,  they  have  a  tendency  to  wander  and  are  subject  to 
predators. 
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Dogs  Shooting  preserves  should  have  well-trained  dogs  available,  but  hunters 
should  be  allowed  to  use  their  own  dogs  with  permission.  The  breed  matters  little 
as  long  as  the  dog  works  well. 

Advertising  Although  publicity  is  essential,  satisfied  customers  are  your  best 
advertisement.  Usually  local  papers,  roadside  signs,  printed  folders,  calendars, 
matchbooks,  etc.,  are  good  advertising  aids. 

Fees  A  membership  fee  plus  a  charge  for  birds  released  is  the  most  successful 
and  widely  used  method.  If  a  charge  is  made  only  for  birds  bagged,  operators 
tend  to  make  it  too  easy  for  them  to  be  shot. 

Services  provided  A  successful  preserve  provides  the  following: 

•  Good  clubhouse  facilities. 

•  Plucking,  cleaning,  packaging  and  freezing  services. 

•  Trap  shooting. 

•  Dogs  and  guides. 

•  A  shop  selling  ammunition  and  other  hunting  supplies. 

Other  services  that  might  be  provided  include:  liability  insurance,  safety 
programs,  parking  areas,  dog  kennels  for  hunters'  dogs,  and  motel  and 
restaurant  facilities. 
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